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the flesh suffers though the spirit inhabits it no more. But as I listened
still more closely, in self-centred anxiety as it were, I suddenly made
out a whole range of different wails that could not have come from the
same throat. It was not the moans of a single child I heard, but a
whole orchestra of moans responding to each other. All at once, a
tumult rose and the moans followed each other fast, evoked each
other, though always muted by some mysterious terror. They
ended suddenly in a howl, in the baying of a dog that seemed as if
it could go no further, and then once more silence fell on the little
house.

But then, at the mouth of the alley, a strange sight met my glance.
Coming in my direction was a man with a bent back, whose face I
could not see, pushing a grey painted hand-cart. On it was a tall
iron cage packed with dogs. They pressed their black muzzles
through the bars and snuffed the wind with fluttering nostrils. The
man drew near. Now, just below, all I could see was his bent back
and the skin of his neck, with its tendril or two of long hair. He
wore a beret low on his eyes, a tunic, the shoulder-straps of which were
minus the buttons and black cloth trousers, shiny with use. He
stopped his cart in front of the shed and opened both leaves of the door.
The moans started again. To those which came from the black hole
in the little house were now added the howls of the dogs in the iron
cage. It was one incessant uproar. By and by I was able to make
out the interior of the shed. It was lined with small cells, each shut
by an iron grid. Inside these were dogs that spun round and round
uttering the lugubrious, howls I had at first mistaken for those of
children. The man in the black trousers held a sort of lasso with a
leather handle in his right hand.- He slipped the running noose round
the neck of one of the dogs in the iron cage in the cart and, raising a
small sliding door, pulled the dog out and dragged it into the shed.
I could not see very far in owing to the angle caused by the big wood
lintel over the door. I heard a grid shut, then saw the man come back
in search of another animal. The first had been a wiry haired J:errier3
which, half-throttled by the leather thong, kept on turning its head
back to gaze through bushy tufts at the yard door. Next came a
white fox terrier that seemed to curvet' along like a wooden horse at
a fair. The tip of its sharp muzzle looked like some submerged round
scrap of leather. Then came a yellow mongrel of indefinable breed,
"snarling and baring its teeth, which the man cowed with sudden
jerks of the lasso. The little house was quiet. Not a dog barked.
In one of the cages nearest the big door I saw a sort of spaniel watch
the newcomers file past as a captive who, dazed by months of solitude,
looks at a batch of prisoners silently pass into prison gates. The
last dog was a skinny crock with staring bones under the grey, mange-
ridden skin. I heard the grid fall behind this too and the maa